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Literature 
“The Industries of Japan” * 


JAPAN is, in one sense, a Robinson Crusoe among na- 
tions. Living out on a group of islands by themselves, 
with little communication with the mainland of Asia, and 
isolated for centuries from the shock of change and fashion, 
the Japanese pursued their own peculiar path of develop- 
ment. In some respects, they have retrograded, but in re- 
spect to art and art industry, their achievements are all the 
more praiseworthy because original. Their art is yet a 
thing that is living and growing, and part of the very life of 
the people. It may be fairly said that the two centuries or 
more of her Thornrose-like seclusion (in the country named 
by themselves Cliff-fortress Island and the Princess Country) 
wrought no harm, but was rather the nurse of her art. 
Even the Hollanders, who lived in like fraternity of hermit- 
life-on the little island of Deshima fronting the city of Naga- 
saki, were not aware of the extent of Japan’s wondrously 
varied art industries. The Dutchmen living quite near the 
porcelain kilns of Arita and Hozin kept Europe informed of 
the progress of keramics in the hermit-land, and filled the 
museums of the Netherlands with things strange and curi- 
ous. Of the fine art and products of central, northern and 
western Japan, however, they knew little. When foreigners 
penetrated the interior after the opening of the treaty ports, 
they were amazed at the marvellous volume and variety of 
artistic products. The mastery over unpromising material 
possessed by the native decorative artists seemed incredible. 
Yet not until the participation of the Japanese in the expo- 
sitions at Vienna and Philadelphia were the eyes of Occiden- 
tals fully opened to the riches of this land of dainty decora- 
tion. Then began specialists to ferret out the homes of the 
artists and the workshops of the artisans. For a long time 
it seemed impossible that the Japanese could produce such 
triumphs of skill and taste without large establishments and 
heavy investments of capital. To those on the spot, 
however, it soon became evident that as ‘the white lotus 
springs out of the mud,’ so the most superb achievements 
had their origin and environment in humblest sheds and 
simplest cottages. In these thatched huts from ten to fifty 
generations of hereditary skill foynd its last avatar in the 
taper fingers of workmen who created with love and joy. 
Knowing nothing of high wages, strikes, or the pleasures and 
miseries of machine-tenders and minions of ‘ walking-del- 
egates,’ they toiled in sunny content. Into this tempting 
field of study and exploration, not a few agents, collec- 
tors and amateurs have entered, and already we have a con- 
siderable literature treating of Japanese art industries. 
Hitherto, however, these writings have been fragmentary, 
and of narrow or superficial range. 

After years of personal investigation in field, shop and 
laboratory, winning by hand or tongue the trade secrets of 
the Japanese, and after persistent travel in the Land of 
Great Peace for general observation, Prof. Rein returned to 
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Europe for further study and digestion of his notes and col- 
lections. Hence his text is readable as well as informing. 
He speaks with the ease of one who has his knowledge at 
his finger’s end. His portly volume of over five hundred 
pages is the twin companion, in general make-up, to the 
superb volume on ‘Nature and People in the Mikado’s 
Empire’ which he gave us in German five years, and in 
English two and a half years, ago. The text is arranged 
under three divisions: Agriculture, Forestry, and Agricul- 
tural Industry; Mining; and Art Industry and Related 
Occupations. The illustrations form a striking feature of a 
book in which no expense has been spared to make the me- 
chanical dress worthy of the unique quality of the litera- 
ry contents. A very high point of reproductive art is 
reached in some of these lacquer designs and samples of 
paper. The woodcuts alsoare excellent. Two full indexes 
add greatly to the serviceableness of the book. About all 
that is known of Japan’s vegetable, animal and mineral pro- 
ducts, and of her various industrial processes is here set 
forth, not only with fulness and system, but with an enthusi- 
asm in minutest details that is as delightful as it is surpris- 
ing. It is pleasant for Americans to discover that the labors 
of our fellow-countrymen who have had a hand in intro- 
ducing Western civilization into Japan are, as a rule, highly 
appreciated by the German Professor of Geography at Bonn. 
Prof. Rein also speaks warmly of Perry, with whose name the 
flowering of this nation will always be associated. He is, also, 
as he ought to be, a fair critic of the Dutch, who for two 
centuries or more served as the link between Japan and the 
Western world. Shamefully abused as they have been by 
aliens in race, language and religion, they were not worse 
than the men of their age. They introduced not only hun- 
dreds of plants, but also science and inventions, medicine, 
surgery and the general culture of Europe. Even when 
their trade ceased to be profitable, they maintained relations 
with Japan for the sentiment of historical continuity. Con- 
trary to Commodore Perry’s impressions, they advised the 
Japanese Government to treat favorably with the Americans, 
even. before the Mississippi sailed from America. When, 
however, Prof. Rein asserts that the Dutch were knowingly 
and of intent implicated in the massacre of the native Chris- 
tians at Shimabara in 1637, we are inclined to think he fol- 
lows tradition more than proved fact. 

In general, the author is minutely accurate. He treats 
with severity the bizarre taste of the Japanese, when it de- 
forms nature and runs riot in grotesque caricature. He pays 
a just tribute to Dr. Wagner, the German ¢echniker who has 
so wisely and Successfully aided the Japanese to adapt their 
natural genius to the conditions of modern times, nursing 
their inborn artistic powers, but showing them how to sum- 
mon chemistry and Western economy to their aid. One of 
the most charming facts brought out by Prof. Rein is that, 
despite the fall of feudalism, the decay of Buddhism, the 
civil war of 1868-70, and the shameful oppression by for- 
eign governments through treaties, Japan, like France after 
her crushing defeat, found renaissance in the art-capabilities 
and unquenchable art-enthusiasm of her people. A few slips, 
like ‘Vasco de Gama’ for Vasco da Gama,‘ Yeddo’ for 
Yedo, a curious and peculiarly German use of whereas, the 
incorrect ‘ Nipon’ for Nippon, and printer’s errors like ‘ Kio- 
ta’ for Kioto and ‘ Hokone’ for Hakone are noted. The 
author does not seem to know that Beni-Gara is only the 
Japanese corruption of Bengal. His vast vistas into the 
supposed history of Japan and China are hardly from the 
heights of critical scholarship. 

These are minute spots on a magnificent achievement, a 
shining example of patience, learning and fine literary form. 
The book stands out as easily first in its special field, as 
Fuji rises among the lesser mountains of the Japanese islands. 
Indeed, in one of the manifold senses of the name of the 
sacred peak, this book of Prof. Rein’s zs Fuji; for it is peer- 


‘ less, and there are ‘ no two such.’ 
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A Novel of Divorce * 

THE NOVEL by Margaret Lee on divorce, which was first 
published in 1883, had the merit of attracting the attention 
of Mr. Gladstone, who reviewed it in The Nineteenth Century. 
He said that in this novel ‘ the actual state of social relations 
among well-to-do people is drawn with a free hand ina 
singularly natural and truthful manner.’ His short notice, 
however, was mainly directed to the subject of divorce, 
and the importance of the marriage relation to a high state 
of social existence. He said: ‘It is with great gallantry as 
well as with great ability that Margaret Lee has ventured to 
combat in the ranks on what must be taken nowadays as 
the unpopular side, and has indicated her belief in a certain 
old-fashioned doctrine that the path of suffering may be not 
the path of duty only, but likewise the path of glory and of 
triumph for our race.’ This novel is now republished with 
the longer title given it by Mr. Gladstone, and with his 
notice prefixed as an introduction. The praise of so promi- 
nent a statesman, and a man of such intellectual influence, 
must give added interest and importance to any book com- 
mended by him ; and must secure for it a wider reading 
than it otherwise could have. Mr. Gladstone, it must be 
said, has been interested by the subject rather than by the 
book itself. He commends it as giving a truthful picture 
of social life in the United States, and he compares it 
with Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ The Minister’s Wooing in this respect. 
With all deference to Mr. Gladstone's opinion, we believe it 
utterly fails in this very particular, and that it has nothing 
of the power of social delineation which is to be found in 
the best of Mrs. Stowe’s books. Miss Lee’s novel is crude 
in plot, her characters are vulgar and commonplace, and 
the interest of her story is not well sustained. It lacks in 
continuity of development, and the conclusion is not that 
which the opening chapters promise. Thecareer of Gilbert 
Travers, as depicted through the body of the book, does not 
indicate that he will desert his wife and secure a divorce 
from her by the most unjust methods. He is not a man of 
high aims or of a pure moral character ; but the moral trans- 
ition in his nature is far too abrupt to be natural. In fact, 
the author has had a didactic’ aim so constantly in mind that 
she has neglected the artistic development of her characters. 
Her plot lacks in method and in proportion, while her 
characters are moulded too much with reference to a social 
theory. The machinery of her plot is too much exposed to 
view ; we are impressed less with what is accomplished than 
with the method by which it is brought about. Aside from 
an interest in Miss Lee’s defence of the stricter view of 
marriage, her novel is not one that will hold the attention or 
command the sympathy of readers. 

The didactic aim of this novel requires that its concep- 
tion of marriage should receive special attention. The 
author accepts without reserve the ecclesiastical theory of 
marriage; and she appears to be of the opinion that no 
other can be commended in any degree. The subject is a 
large one, and it cannot be settled in any dogmatic manner. 
The just and permanent standard for its solution is the 
social prosperity and progress of mankind. Keeping that 
standard in mind, it becomes a serious question as to how 
the highest measure of sexual purity can be attained, both 
in and out of the marriage relation. If evil is to be found 
resulting from the loose divorce laws of some of our States, 
there is also evil to be found resulting from the strict mar- 
triage laws of Catholic countries. Infrequent divorces, 


when accompanied with a large proportion of illegitimacy, 


do not appear to be the best solution of the problem. In 
point of fact, the loose divorce laws of Connecticut permit 
of a far higher standard of social purity in the:community 
than the strictest enforcement of the ecclesiastical law of 
marriage in France, in former generations. The loose di- 
vorce laws of Connecticut were accompanied with a small 
proportion of illegitimacy, while the strict divorce laws of 
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. . 
France were accompanied with a very large proportion of 


illegitimacy. The proportion between divorce and illegiti- 
macy seems to be fairly constant ; but no strictness with 
reference to marriage can redeem the curse of illegitimacy 
when it attains the proportion of one-half the children born, 

as it has done in some countries where the ecclesiastical law 
has been enforced. The evils of frequent divorces are 
certainly numerous enough, and there is urgent need of 
better and more uniform divorce laws; but the student of 
social phenomena, and especially the wise social reformer, 
ought not to be misled by merely outward effects. While 
accepting the teachings of Christ as of the highest value, he 
ought to be able to recognize the broad and liberal spirit of 
Christ, and to apply it to the social problems of the present 
time. While Christ recognizes divorce only for adultery, 
he dealt in the most lenient manner with the sins of 
women; and his spirif was not one of rigid puritanism, 
but one of the broadest and most tolerant sympathy. If we re- 
member his strictness, we ought not to forget his liberality; 

and we ought to apply his authority, not in the spirit of a 
narrow ecclesiasticism, but in the spirit of a progressive hu- 
manitarianism. Every attempt to enforce the ecclesiastical 
theory of marriage has resulted in great social evils, andin the 
degradation of a considerable class in every community. 
Purity of marriage is secured under that rule at the cost of 
a large class of women who are wives and mothers without 
legal or social protection, and of a vast number of children 
who are also outside of legal and social recognition. It 
cannot be that such a result as this is what Jesus aimed 
at in his teachings, for it in no way fulfills his ideal of 
social purity. The subject is too broad in its proportions 
to be settled by any such off-hand and easy method as that 
proposed by the author of ‘ Divorce.’ We agree with Mr. 
Gladstone in thinking that ‘the greatest and deepest of all 
human controversies is the marriage controversy’; but it 
can never be settled on any narrower basis than that of 
the recognition of every social interest which proceeds from 
this primary relation of men and women. We entirely agree 
with him in thinking that the path of suffering is often the 
path of duty; but let not the self-sacrifice of the individual 
Involve other men and women in evil conduct. 





* An Author’s Love” * 


THERE Is A danger that new and exquisite forms of tor- 
ture may be invented by the literary guilds of the Nine- 
teenth Century, undreamed of by those who have perished 
in happy centuries gone by. One of these is the erection 
of monuments in the public parks. Another is the publica- 
tion of Tittlebat Titmouse’s Complete Works (which he left 
purposely zzcomplete), annotated ad infinitum, in fifteen or 
twenty octavo volumes. A third is the dissection of an 
author while still alive by admiring societies formed to 

‘study’ his works and elicit from him (autograph) opinions 
on this or that unintelligible passage in his edstio princeps, 
his juvenile output, or his latest obfuscation. Often—more 
perilous than all—is the composition of sequels to cele- 
brated romances whose authors are dead. The critic of 
ancient writings is familiar enough with this phase: the in- 
terpolations in Homer or Horace, the suspected sections in 
Aristotle, the cunning imitations of Theocritus-or Alczus, 
the spurious yet artful echoes of Greek or Roman through- 
out the antique world. Even the modern world is not un-— 
acquainted with the“ Letters of Phalaris,’ the forgeries of 
Ireland, and the Poetic mendacities of Macpherson. Thdck- 
eray continued ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and are we not hourly threatened 
with ‘ Robert Elsmere’s Daughter’ ? 

In ‘An Author’s Love’ wehave a palimpsest on a palimp- 
sest, an enigma on an enigma, a whorl within a whorl, in all 
the spiral intricacy of a Chinese ball. Nobody yet has been 
able to discover who Mérimée’s ‘Inconnue’ was—that 
charming incognita to whom he wrote those death-bed letters 
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full of the grace, the fervor, the passion of this world already 
blanched by the spirituality of the other, Their singular 
attraction was the gift partly of incomparable style and 
partly of a temperament at once fiery and chilly, pellucid 
yet opaque, with expanses of clearness and depths of reserve 
that refused to be fathomed. Mérimée was a puzzle, a 


psychological rebus, to his most intimate friends, who loved * 


his audacious wit, his courtly manners, his gifts of genius, 
and wondered at a lovelessness of a life constructed to be 
filled as full of love as a honeycomb with honey. They— 
then—had not read the ‘ LettresA une Inconnue.’ Here an 
Abelard of the palace wrote to the Heloise of his soul letters 
that tingle like stanzas of Sappho: irony, sarcasm, wit, en- 
amored persiflage, love-in-idleness, ran in rivulets of fire be- 
tween the lines, and disclosed a nature as fervent as a trop- 
ic isle, undreamed of in their pale philosophies. It is such 
a fiery fagot of experience that the author of ‘An Author’s 
Love’ endeavors to imitate, to follow out in sequel, to re- 
produce: personating the ‘ Inconnue’ herself as she might 
be conceived to answer her lover. At first one is inclined 
to think this endeavor is like reversing tapestry: what were 
glittering figures, flowers that glowed, threads vivid and in- 
stinct with color, turn to dull greys, lifeless hieroglyphics; 
the charm is extinct. But—you read on: letter follows let- 
ter, delicate, ardent, coquettish: a woman is revealed no 
longer inconnue, but full of sparkling audacity, caprice, 
womanliness, There is verve in her replies: so might the 
‘Inconnue’ really have written—barring her bad French and 
German! The ‘reversible landscape’ shows an artist at 
work beneath the canvas; he has caught the elusive French 
spirit, and many of his Algerian-French word-pictures quiver 
with fancy. To be sure, the voice is not always the voice 
of Jacob; but it is not everybody who can discover a fal- 
setto. 





The Barton Collection in the Boston Public Library * 

THE Barton COLLECTION in the Boston Public Library 
consists mainly of the books collected by Thos. P. Bar- 
ton, a New York merchant, who began to gather them in 
1834 and continued the work until 1866. After his death 
in 1869 his widow offered them, on very liberal terms, to 
the city of Boston, but the negotiations were not completed 
until 1873, when $34,000 was paid for them. One of the 
conditions of the bargain was that a separate catalogue of 
the collection should be made and printed, and this task is 
now completed. Part I. of the Catalogue, containing the 
editions of Shakspeare and the Shakspeariana, appeared in 
1878, filling 300 royal octavo pages. It merits the praise of 
Prof. Albert Cohn, who, in the ‘Shakspeare Jahrbuch ’ for 
1880, calls it ‘ the best bibliographical guide to Shakspearian 
literature hitherto produced.’ The complete editions of 
Shakspeare (in English) catalogued and described—and it 
is the descriptive matter that particularly justifies the en- 
comium of the German critic—number 136, including good 
copies of the four Folios, with a duplicate of the second. 
The Selections and Single Plays, among which are more of 
the early quartos than are to be found in any other library 
except that of the British Museum, make 562 additional 


entries. The Spurious and Doubtful Plays, the Poems and . 


Sonnets, and the Translations (in fifteen languages) carly 
the entries up to 959, and the ‘Shakspeariana’ to 2380. 
Part II., devoted to the ‘ Miscellaneous Portion,’ fills 631 
pages, completing the record of the 12,108 volumes in the 
Collection. It includes about 1100 books in English dra- 
matic literature, of which nearly 600 are early quarto edi- 
tions of single plays. The French, Spanish, and Italian 
dramas are also well represented. Literary history is the 
next strongest department, while general history, voyages 
and travels, and the Greek and Latin classics, are by no 
means weak. The collection is rich in fine specimens of 
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typography and binding, and in choice illustrated works. 
The price paid for the books by the city was but a fraction 
of their real value, and this elegant Catalogue is only a just 
tribute to the generosity of Mrs. Barton. 





Books of Verse * 


To SUCH READERS of the magazines as are fond of poetry, 
the name of Mr. Charles Lotin Hildreth will not be wholly 
unfamiliar, and it will.be remembered as having been at- 
tached to serious and thoughtful verses, many of which, 
together with new work, appear now in book form under the 
title of ‘The Masque of Death, and Other Poems’ (1). The 
work in this volume shows the author to be a careful and 
thoughtful writer possessed with true feeling and a strength 
and straightforwardness of expression in simple language. 
Mr. Hildreth has evidently written only when in the mood, 
and jn almost every instance has written well. The book as 
a whole suffers for want of variety in metrical form, and 
also, we think, from a too pervading melancholy; but in 
spite of these objections we like it. It is genuine and un- 
pretentious, and that it is not all gloom is shown by ‘ The 
Tryst’ 

Sweet as the change from pleasant thoughts to sleep 
The silver gloaming melted into gloom, 
Then came the evening silence rich and deep, 
With mingled breaths of dew-released perfume ; 
The few, first stars shone in the azure pale, 
Soft as a young nun’s glances through her veil. 


Was it for darkness that thou waited, sweet ? © 
Ah, though thy face was dusk in night’s eclipse, 
Thy heart betrayed thee by its quickened beat ! 
I needed not the light to find thy lips, 
Nor in the balmy hush of even-time, 
To hear one word more sweet than any rhyme. 


A worthy little volume is Richard Edwin Day’s ‘ Poems’ 
(2) and its title is not misleading. Mr. Day’s work is char- 
acterized by the same qualities of excellence which are to be 
found in Mr. Hildreth’s, and is not at all melancholy. The 
influence of Longfellow upon this writer is felt in such 

ieces as ‘The Hymn of Fire,’ ‘ Vanagod’s Bride,’ and 

Eloi Lama Sabachthani,’ but our admiration for them is not 
lessened by the invited comparison. There is a breadth of 
treatment, and delicacy of finish about all of Mr. Day’s verses 
which make us like his book better than the majority of 
late volumes of verse. We should be glad to quote a good 
part of the collection, but shall have to be content with this 
from the ‘Hymn to the Mountain ’ 


Within the hollow of th Sale 

This wooded dell half. up the height, 

Where streams take breath mid-way in flight— 
Here let me stand. 


Here warbles not a lowland bird, 
Here are no babbling tongues of men ; 
Thy rivers. rustling > rane. 5 the glen 
Alone are heard. 
* * * * * 


The happy vapors, where they lie, 
Look upward to thy blue intense, 
And in the glory scattered thence 

Worship and die. 


Thine is serenity complete ; 

Tempests pen | thunders jar below, 

And rain-drops curve their radiant bow 
Even at thy feet. 


* * * x * 


The stars salute thy rugged crown 
With syllables of twinkling fire ; 
Like choral burst from distant choir 

Their psalm rolls down. 
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‘Days and Nights’ (3) is the title of a collection of verse 
by Arthur Symons, whose poetical moods have been fre- 
quently influenced by Lord Tennyson and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Mr. Symons’s work is more clever than original, 
and we think he gives us rather too much of one theme in 
such pieces as ‘ The Return,’ ‘ A Revenge,’ ‘ A Café-Singer,’ 
‘The Justice of the King,’ ’ Margery of the Fens’ and 
‘Esther Bray.’ Better than these we like ‘ The Fisher's 
Widow,’ which is simple and pathetic ; 
The boats go out and the boats come in 

Under the wintry sky : 
And the rain and foam are white in the wind, 

And the white gulls cry. 


She sees the sea when the wind is wild 
Swept by the windy rain ; 

And her heart’s a weary of sea and land 
As the long days wane. 


She sees the torn sail fly in the foam, 
Broad on the sky-line gray ; 

And the boats go out and the boats come in, 
But there’s one away. 

‘Changing Moods’ (4) is by Wm. Hunter Birkhead. The 
book is prettily bound and beautifully printed. This is 
fromthe author’s ‘ Prelude’: 

Some critic not too great or good, 

I humbly pray, may feel in mood 
These lines to read ; 

For if a high and mighty man 

Such untaught lays should chance to scan 
What hope indeed! 


I cannot claim the poet's fire ; 
I could not hold Apollo’s lyre; 
I wish I might! 
These errant rhymes that taxed my powers 
Are but the work of idle hours 
Long passed from sight. 


This gives a very fair idea of his style. ‘Poems: Re- 
ligious and Miscellaneous’ (5), by William James McClure, 
is a collection of rather commonplace verse by the rector of 
the Catholic Church at Barrytown, N.Y. ‘Beads of Morn- 
ing’ (6) is a thin volume of thin verse by Mr. William S. 
Lord. The author knows the form of the sonnet and the 
rondeau, but he doesn’t seem to get much of an idea into 
either. 





A New Epictetus * 

In THE Camelot Series has been published a new trans- 
lation of Epictetus, with introduction and notes by T. W. 
Rolleston. It is given the title of ‘ The Teaching of Epic- 
tetus,’ and it consists of the ‘ Encheiridion,’ with selections 
from the ‘ Dissertations’ and ‘ Fragments.’ Arrian, ene of 
the students of Epictetus, made copious notes of the teach- 
ing of his master, as they fell from his lips at Nicopolis. 
He published these notes in eight volumes (four of which 
we now possess), under the tile of ‘ Dissertations of Epic- 
tetus.’ From this work he afterwards compiled the ‘ Enchei- 
ridion ’ or ‘ Manual,’ by eliminating the repetitions, redun- 
dancies and incoherencies, and arranging the sayings in a 
systematic manner. Mr. Rolleston has taken the ‘ Manual’ 
as the basis of his work, arranged its teachings under the 
five divisions of the first principles of Stoicism, the applica- 
tion of philosophy to life, man’s relation to his fellow-man, 
his relations to God, and practical counsels of behavior. 
Into the chapters of the ‘Encheiridion’ he has set chap- 
ters or passages from the ‘ Dissertations,’ selected for their 
relevancy to the matter in hand. In fact, he has reversed 


the process by which the ‘ Encheiridion’ came into be- 
ing: that having been condensed out of the ‘ Dissertations,’ 
he has expanded it again by drawing into it a large quantity 
of material from the original work, and subjecting the new 
matter thus gained to the system and order of sequence 
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which he found to prevail in the ‘ Encheiridion.’ The pas- 
sages or chapters taken from the ‘ Dissertations’ are those 
which seemed to him most characteristic of the philosophy or 
the personality of Epictetus, and he has made it his aim to 
omit nothing which is essential to a full and clear understand- 
ing of the message he had to deliver to his generation. Mr. 
Rolleston’s introduction gives an excellent account of Epic- 
tetus and his teachings, and his notes are brief and helpful. 
In his translation he has attempted to give a flavor of an- 
tiquity by the use of Elizabethan English, but his success 
has not been entirely satisfactory. His style is not forcible 
enough, and it does not fully bring out the grandeur and 
moral inspiration of the noblest passages of Epictetus. Its 
literary quality and eloquence are not equal to those of 
the translation of Miss Carter, as revised by Col. T. W. 
Higginson. On the whole, however, Mr. Rolleston has made 
an excellent, even an indispensable, book for the English 
student of this masterpiece of moral teaching. 





Poetry, Comedy and Duty * 

THOSE who have read the papers by Prof. C. C. Everett, 
who is at the head of the Theological school of Harvard 
University, which have appeared in various magazines and 
reviews, have remarked their strong grasp of great thought, 
their fine quality and their subtle critical facility. The same 
characteristics are to be found in the present volume, which 
is one of the best literary studies which has been published 
in this country in recent years. It is marked by a high 
scholarship, a sympathetic appreciation of the best literary 
achievements of all ages, a broad and generous critical in- 
stinct, and a rare understanding of the more spiritual uses 
of literature in the life of a people. His analyses show a 
keen intellectual ability, and an active comprehension of the 
relations of poetry to duty and of comedy to philosophy. 
His point of view is never a narrow one, though it is dis- 
tinctly that of the idealist, both in literature and in philoso- 
phy. The effect of this attitude seems to be to broaden his 
vision and to enlarge his capacity for understanding all 
sides of the problems he discusses. 

The present volume contains two essays each on the im- 
agination, the philosophy of poetry, and the philosophy of 
the comic ; a study of the poetic aspect of nature, and 
another on the tragic forces in life and literature ; an essay 
on the ultimate facts of ethics; and one on the new ethics. 
It concludes with a brief essay on poetry, comedy and duty 
considered in their relations to one another. These eleven 
essays make up a book of much value, and one that is full 
of promise, because of its large views of life and literature. 
It is a book needed at the present time, to counteract the 
worst features of the realistic craze. This it is well quali- 
fied to do because it is written in a style that is simple and 
yet strong, readily understood and yet of subtle power. Why 
literature should have an ideal aim this book helps us to 
comprehend, and also why the imagination should be the 
leading faculty used in literary creation. The author indi- 
cates why the imagination is valuable in scientific discovery, 
as Tyndall has shown ; but he makes it clear that its office 
is larger than that of being a servant of reason, and that its 
work is of the utmost importance in every form of higher 
human activity. He says the world of imagination may be 
more natural than that of nature herself ; and this is why it 
is so important in art and literature. Indeed, there can be 
no art or literature without the creative aid of the imagina- 

tion, which in a large degree becomes its own law in the pro- 
duction of its more remarkable results. Yet the imagination 
does not disregard or trample on nature, but uses it for its 
own ideal ends. Prof. Everett points out the fact that the 
imagination is always realistic, in being true to nature. ‘The 
imagination,’ he says, ‘follows the lines of nature. Its cre- 
ations take their place with her works. It brings to light 
what is hidden in nature, or what she is striving to accom- 
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plish. The fancy works more independently. It forsakes 
the intent of nature and adopts ends of its own. It com- 
bines the elements of nature arbitrarily and artificially. Thus 
the fancy brings together parts of the man and horse, and 
creates the centaur ; the imagination creates Apollo.’ 

The study of the comic element in literature and in life is 
one of rare merit, marked by sound sense, and the deepest 
philosophical grasp of the subject. It makes it clear that 
the comic grows out of the higher life in man, and that its 
foundation is intellectual. The study of ethics has the, 
same large insight into the subject, and it shows the same 
unwillingness to take a mechanical or materialistic view of 
its relations tc human life. At once practical and thoroughly 
philosophical, clear in statement and profound in meaning, 
it helps essentially in clearing up the subject, and in making 
the new scientific theories clearly spiritual and transcenden- 
tal in their real purport. The merit of Prof. Everett’s work 
is that it is thoroughly catholic in tone and spirit. It is in 
sympathy with the scientific study of ethics, and it largely 
accepts the conclusions of Darwin and Spencer; but it 
gives a larger meaning to the results reached by these men 
and draws out from them a vigorous ideal conception of the 
moral life. The author does no violence to the facts on 
which their theories rest ; but he carries their theories for- 
ward to a more complete statement, and one more in harmo- 
ny with a spiritual conception of the universe. 





“Far Away and Long Ago” * 

‘Fanny Kemste,’ as she is still popularly called, has 
found a rather striking title for her first novel, ‘Far Away 
and Long Ago.’ To speak of the first novel, or indeed the 
first work in any kind, of a woman of seventy-eight, would 
seem a paradox in the case of any one less bright and viva- 
cious than the famous actress and woman of the world who 
had Charles Kemble for father, John Philip Kemble for un- 
cle and the immortal Siddons for aunt. But Mrs. Kemble 
has so often surprised and delighted the public by new 
evidences of intellectual alertness and broad sympathies, 
that a mild interest now takes the place of any keener sensa- 
tion at the announcement of a new work from her pen, even 
though the field itself be one newto her, ‘The ‘Far Away’ 
of the title isthe Berkshire region of Massachusetts, and the 
‘ Long Ago’ a period anterior, we believe, to the author’s 
protracted sojourn at Lenox after her separation from her 
American husband, some forty-odd years ago. We have 
good authority for saying that the tale is founded on a true 
and sad incident which occurred in a small Berkshire village. 
It cannot be denied that it makes a pretty strong draft on 
the reader’s credulity ; for while the strangling of a young 
woman by a cord worn about her neck is entirely plausible, 
its occurrence in just the way described is almost incredible. 
The narrative of the incidents which led up to and culmin- 
ated in the accidental homicide is given in broad and sketchy 
yet forcible strokes ; and in the character of Killigrew the 
truth is enforced that the crassness of human nature never 
displays itself in a form so repellent as when it wears the 
garb of religious sanctity. Persons long familiar with the 
Sedgwick family generally recognize in the character of 
Judge Selborne a suggestive likeness to the late Charles 
Sedgwick, who died many years ago—a man locally well- 
known and greatly esteemed and loved. His daughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rackemann of Lenox, to whom this book is dedi- 
cated, is a very clever and accomplished woman, as well as 
an old friend of Mrs. Kemble’s. She is a niece, we may say 
in passing, of the once-popular writer and novelist, Miss 
Catharine Maria Sedgwick, the centennial anniversary of 
whose birth occurs this year. Mrs. Rackemann’s late hus- 
band was well-known to many New Yorkers. It may be 
worth while to correct the supposition which seems still to 
prevail in some quarters, that Mrs. Kemble is at present a 
resident of Lenox. For years past her home has been in 
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London, where many Americans still gladly visit her from 
time to time. 





Recent Fiction 

‘ JOHN CHARAXES,' by ‘ Peter Boylston,’ is one of those novels, the 
material of which, tradition avers, is locked up in the breast of eve: 
man—and fortunately remains there, as a rule, formless and untold. 
The book is crowded with incidents, and the author has spared no 
labor to make it profitable reading; but notwithstanding all, it is as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. The fact is, the author lacks 
the vital gift of story-telling. John Chardxes wasa rich Greek, settled 
in America, who was interested enough in the Civil War to give the 
book its sub-title and introduce into the story personages, theo- 
ries, eulogies, and digressions incident thereto. A fictitious in- 
terest attaches to the book from a rumor that it is the work of 
a prominent New York lawyer. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.)—— 
FULL of a certain indefinable soubrette charm the Duchess’s books 
are always sure to be, and her ‘Jury, and Other Short Stories’ is 
no exception to the rule. The volume contains nine little tales, 
gay, graceful, vapory and full of incident. ‘Jury’ is the dozen or 
so pages which tell of the last touching hours of a little gamin’s 
sad life—how he died, he and his little roly-poly friend of a puppy, 
from starvation. (25 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





ANYTHING so politically mundane as is suggested by the title 
of ‘The Ladies’ Gallery’ is quite foreign to Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed and Mr. Justin McCarthy's new story. To our mind it 
would have been more justly called the story of the great Binbian 
Mine, whose discovery in Australia by the hero, aided by an es- 
caped convict, furnishes the scenes and the material of the book. 
There is an abundance of good strong human nature, and the pas- 
sions and perils of life are far removed from /a maladie sans mala- 
die of the great world. Duty also comes in sternest form, and 
humanity suggests the fulfilment. The spiritual training which 
Binbian Joe gleaned from his convict life and his sufferings in the 
bush, and which his wife Berenice gains when she goes back to 
him in forgiveness and gentleness, furnish useful situations for the 
conquering of self. In real life figs do not grow on thistles, but 
what may not the fertile soil of fancy accomplish? The story is 
told with spirit, and if there is a commercial flavor of the vendi 
of wares by the authors, it perhaps makes ‘ The Ladies’ Gallery 
‘none the less marketable.’ (75 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 


‘THE DIAMOND BUTTON,’ by Barclay North, is a detective 
story, based on the productive principle that it is the unforseen 
which arrives. All clews fail, and chance reveals the details of a 
murder committed in Union Square and finally traced to its perpe- 
trator. The diamond button picked up on thescene of the affray 
make a very good title for the book, anda good illustration of the 
fallacy of the strongest clews, for it belonged to none of the offend- 
ing or defending parties. (So cts. Cassell & Co.\—ANY ONE of 
weak imagination who feels himself incapable of filling out the 
dramatic outlines of Mr. Denman Thompson's ‘ The Old Home- 
stead,’ will be glad to learn that a story has been published embody- 
ing even the remotest suggestions of the play, so that no cause for 
dissatisfaction whatever may be left the audience. This might 
truthfully be called getting one’s money’s worth. (25 cts. Street 
& Smith.) 








TWO LATE BOOKS by Mrs. J. H. Walworth, ‘ A Splendid Ego- 
tist’ (50 cts., Belford, Clarke & Co.) and ‘ Baldy’s Point’ {50 cts., 
Cassell & Co.), are built on a sensational basis, having for their 
foundation that quality which in real life makes the hysteric- 
ally sentimental woman, and in fiction the heroine of the tearful 
emotional society play, and the enervating overdrawn romance. The 
name of a splendid egotist is a very gentle cloak to cover the charac- 
ter of a man of coarse and brutal nature who drives his wife to the 
desperate step of leaving him. To Mrs. Walworth’s credit be it 
said, however, that brutish and _ selfish he remains to the end: he , 
makes no double somersault of nature during the lonesomeness of 
his wife’s absence ; and the trying places into which his equivocal 
nature got him taught him little but peevishness. ‘Baldy’s Point’ 
is a tale of plantation life directly following the War. 





‘ZIT AND XOE,’ by the author of that ingenious story, ‘ Lady 
Bluebeard,’ is a tale of our forebears the evolutionary ape and 
apess. It is full of dry humor and quaint situations. The con- 
sternation and chagrin which the savage old ape feels when he sees 
himself the father of a tailless, hairless son recalls the disgust of 
the blackbird when he also found himself the father of a phenom- 
enon—a white blackbird that couldn’t sing—in Alfred de Mus- 
set’s delightful ‘ Histoire d’un Merle Blanc.’ (25 cts. Harper & 














Bros.)—— INTO ‘ HAGAR,’ a story of Mormon machinations and mis- 
creancies, have been woven the fiction of a fertile mind and the facts 
of some murderous records. One sensation follows another, until 
the play, which contained two murders, a suicide, and an attempt at 
poisoning in the first act, and whose casualties were only limited by 
the number of the company, is, in comparison to this printed version 
of the tale, the mild fancy of a summer’s day. A Mr. James Ar- 
thur McKnight is the author of this ‘ shilling dreadful.’ (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.) 





‘ LAISSEZ-MOI faire & loisir le tissu de notre roman, et n’en 
ees pas tant la conclusion,’ aptly quotes Miss Blanche Willis 

oward at the beginning of her new novel, ‘The Open Door.’ It 
is a plea well placed, when we consider the possible conclusion of 
the union of a brilliant and uncommon young girl with a man who, 
through a grievous accident, has been so hurt that he is a helpless 
cripple. Had Miss Howard but chosen to make her hero a little 
less hopelessly helpless—had she, at the same time that she was, 
through psychical pain, developing his spiritual nature, but left him 
the use of his legs,—it would have augured better for the conclu- 
sion of her romance. Since Henry James’s charming character of 
Ralph Touchett, in ‘The Portrait of a Lady,’ there has been no 
disabled hero more delicately imagined than this same stoical Ger- 
man count, who is learning the capacity and lessons of suffering 
with a courage that would have won the admiration of Epictetus. 
The objection to his marriage with his beautiful cousin would not 
be that life would become less beautiful or love less tender to 
her because of her lover’s misfortunes, but that the consequences 
must react with double force upon him as he sees, or thinks he 
sees them fall upon the woman he loves. The book is wittily 
written, in the laconic, rather satirical style of Miss Howard’s 
later work. It has not the deep feeling that gives ‘Guenn’ its 
force ; but it has the clever insight into social situations which al- 
ways belong to this author’s studies and, barring the utter puer- 
ility of the dog Mousey’s position, the story is a happy achieve- 
ment. ($1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

The English Illustrated Magazine for June has an interesting 
article on the old Savoy church near the Strand, London, by John 
E. Locking. It is illustrated by drawings of the old Savoy palace 
built by Count Peter of Savoy about 1246 on ground granted to him 
outside the then city walls by King Henry III. and sketches of the 
old stone pump, an oriel window of the palace, and the Savoy 
Chapel as it now is. A paper on the little river Wandle is illustra- 
ted by the author, Mr. Dewey Bates, with pictures of old mills, 
churches and abbeys along its course. ‘The History of Billiards’ is 
recounted by H. Saville Clarke, with portraits of celebrated 
billiardists. The three serials, ‘Sant’ Ilario,’ ‘Jenny Harlowe’ and 
‘The Better Man,’ are continued. There isa ‘Song: Tothe Winds’ 
by Sidney A. Alexander; and H. D. Traill in Et Cetera discourses 
on roses of new and old varieties, on angling, on balladists, sleep, 
and an old game ‘ Knurr and Spell,’ which seems to be the same 
with ‘ hurling ’ or ‘ hockey.’ . 

Inthe June Macmiillan’s, George Saintsbury analyzes the poetry of 
Crabbe,admired if not enjoyed by two generations of English read- 
ers, who had, besides, the first generation Johnson and Goldsmith, 
the second Scott and Coleridge and Wordsworth ; who has been ap- 
preciated in our own day by Tennyson and Fitzgerald, but who has 
now completely lost his once enormous popularity. Mr. Saintsbury 
traces that popularity to his realism, his pictures in detail of every- 
day scenes and characters, of which we now are so well supplied ; 
its decadence to the fact that, in the proper sense, Crabbe was not 
a poet atall. A skilful and, in his earlier works, a careful versifier, 
there was yet no music in his verse; he might be turned into prose 
without loss. An anonymous writer, apropos of a recent decision 
of an English Court, discusses the rights of the critic and of the 
producer—artist, author or actor—as a private individual. The 
same ground has often been gone over, and, if it were not for the 
dictum of the Court in question, that private rights may not in all 
cases be overridden even for the benefit of the public, it is unlikely 
that anything new could be said uponit. As it is, the admirable 

eness of this legal decision has furnished occasion for some 
half-compassionate railings at the latter-day critic, who is described 
as a mere adjunct to the newspaper whose uses it is either not easy 
or too easy to surmise. In ‘Marooned,’ the | gion ace personages 
in the story at last reach the unknown island on which they are 
abandoned. An ex-Quaker examines John Bright’s relations to 
Quakerism. The Rev. George Edmundson treats of the Hollandish 
seventeenth century literature which includes the names of Von- 
del, Hooft, and Huyghens; there is a breezy article on brook 
trout-fishing—‘ Small Deer’ the author calls his favorite fish, in 
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comparison with the salmon and the salmon trout; the poor whites: 
of our Southern States are described by A. G. Bradley; and there is 
a report of a lecture on Scott delivered at Eton by Mowbray 
Morris, a lecture in which much use has been made of Lock- 
hart’s biography of Sir Walter. 


Of the curious stories of our American Indian tribes reported in 
the number of Zhe Journal of American Folk-Lore for the quarter 
ending with the present month, the first, a myth of the Navajos, is 
the most poetic. It relates to their gambling-god, Nogoilpi, who 
won from them their property, their women and children and 
finally some of their men, and whose successes enraged the other 
gods, who among other things sent Darkness into his house and 
through his body in the night to find out his mind. Certain other. 
stories, of the Tetons and Winnebagos, translated literally, show 
how, because of the nature of the Indian languages,much explanatory 
matter must be added by the translator to make his version intel- 
ligible. The contents are not, however, confined to Indian folk- 
tales; from current superstitions, rhymes from old powder-horns. 
and similar sources, muchtinteresting matter is derived by a num- 
ber of industrious writers. 


Shakspeariana for May has a long account of the Puritan oppo- 
sition to the theatre in ‘A Study in “‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” ” 
by Wm. H. Fleming. Thomas R. Price, LL.D., opens what prom- 
ises to be an entertaining series of papers on ‘ Shakspeare’s Puns” 
with a collection which he has gathered out of ‘The Winter’s 
Tale.’ Martin W. Sampson examines the metre of ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra ’; and the editor has some just words about the objection 
of the average theatre-goer to anything like literary merit in the 
play, and on Mr. Winter’s idea of dramatic criticism. 


The volume of Zhe Century for Nov., 1888, to April, 1889, must 
be reckoned among the very best of the thirty-six to which the 
magazine has now run. The superiority of its illustrations, print- 
ing and general appearance was never more evident, and its literary 
contents are of at least commensurate value. Among these we 
need only mention Cable’s Louisiana stories, Jessop’s numerous 
studies of Irish-American life, the Washington Centennial papers, 
the Lincoln History, the art — about English cathedrals, Ital- 
ian old masters, Géréme, and ‘ Dutch Painters at Home’; George 
Kennan’s remarkable exhibition of the Russian convict system, 
Charles de Kay's contributions to early Irish history and ethnology, 
the Palestine articles by Edward L. Wilson and Rev. Charles &. 
Robinson, and the pages of travel by Hopkinson Smith, Henry James. 
and Murat Halstead. Mrs. Foote’s illustrations of the Great West 
are a novel and very interesting feature, and not the least solid of 
the matter which is offered to the reader is to be found in the 
departments of Open Letters, Memoranda on the Civil War, 
and Topics of the Time. 


The variety of topics included in modern science is well illustrated 
in the thirty-fourth volume of Zhe Popular Science Monthly. In 
it we have articles on subjects farther apart than the poles, on 
African roads and the family life of the Ainus (the ‘ hairy people” 
of Japan), on ‘ Altruism Economically Considered’ and ‘ Atomic: 
Worlds and Their Motions.’ One writer questions if animals can 
count the days of the week; another imagines a Titanic being in 
one of whose brain-cells our entire universe may be but a molecule. 
From the ‘ Foundation Sténes of the Earth ’ to the ‘ Canals of Mars’ 
is but turning over a few pages. We have correspondence on the 
doings of bees, and notes about Chinese marriage customs. There 
is news about the chemical elements, and a hint on the training of 
the emotions. The action of the mariner’s compass on an iron ship: 
is examined by T. A. Lyons of the United States Navy; Horatio 
Hale gives a new and unflattering estimate of the Aryans in history 
and science; and W. J. McGee an interesting article on Paleolithic 
man in America, with maps of the ancient estuaries of the Delaware 
and the Chesapeake, and of the ice area of the upper Delaware. 


If a mirror could be made to retain the images thrown upon it 
from moment to moment and reproduce them at the ‘will of its 
owner, it might serve a purpose analogous to that of Public Opin- 
zon, whose sixth volume (October 13, 1888—April 6, 1889) is be- 
fore us. Among the topics most fully treated of in its extracts 
from ourselves and our esteemed contemporaries are authors and 
authorship, anarchists and anarchy, art, the Bible, Boulanger, busi- 
ness, Canada, Christianity and the churches, crime, education, fic- 
tion, Gladstone, President Harrison, iron and steel, Japanese pro- 
gress, labor and capital, the Panama and Nicaragua Canals, Par- 
nell, the public schools, the railways, Stanley, Washington and 
woman. This well-edited eclectic weekly is making for itself, if it 
has not already made, a distinct position in the crowded field of 
American journalism. (Washington: Public Opinion Co.) 
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Hypatia 
‘ Yea, I accept the Christ ’"—Hypatia said 
To the disciples, crowding at her knee,— 

‘ Stripped of the myths those men of Galilee 
Wrapped round the pure, unselfish life he led,— 
Shorn of the legend that he, being dead, 

Rose from the grave,—purged of the mystery 
That claimed for him a Godhood, such as we 
May pray to, when our souls are sore bestead.’ 


The outworn dogma of the ancient school 
Comes, vamped in new disguises, to betray ; 
Ignoring, with a sneer superbly cool, 
The centuries’ thousand answers that disprove 
Their dead negations. Yet in the same groove, 
Runs the Hypatian logic of to-day. 


‘MARGARE’ J. PRESTON. 


John Gilbert 


NO PLAYGOER can read without emotion of the death 
last Monday of that delightful ‘old man,’ John Gilbert. 
The line 





Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage 


could never have been applied to the player with whose 
name the lasting popularity of Wallack’s Theatre was so 
closely linked. The personality of the old actor—who has 
always been old, in one sense, to the audiences of the pres- 
ent generation—was palpable, though not inartistically so, 
in every part he played; and his was so fine and lovable a 
nature that every frequenter of the playhouse felt an affec- 
tion for him that was not shared, in anything like the same 
degree, by any other member of the company, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Wallack himself, and by very few ac- 
tors in or out of the Wallack company who have trodden 
the boards of the American stage during the past quarter of 
acentury. His playing was admirable; but it was the man 
himself whom the audience always greeted so warmly, and 
applauded with so lavish a hand. And the theatre-goer of 
to-day feels older by years since the name of this old fa- 
vorite is added to the long list of the departed on which the 
name of Wallack was so recently inscribed. With Wallack 
and Gilbert dead and Wallack’s Theatre nothing but a 
memory, the American stage enters upon a new era—an era 
concerning which we do not choose to prophesy otherwise 
than hopefully, though the outlook is hardly as promis‘ng as 
might be wished. 

Mr. Gilbert was born in Boston (in which city he died) 
on Feb. 27, 1810, his birthplace being next door to the 
house in which Charlotte Cushman was born; the distin- 
guished actor and still more famous actress were playmates 
in their earliest years. On Nov. 28, 1828, he made his first 
public appearance, playing Jaffler in Otway’s ‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’ at the Tremont Theatre, Boston. About a year 
later he went to New Orleans, his Southern experience last- 
ing till 1834. In that year he returned to the Tremont to 
remain for a period of five years. After 1839 he played in 
Boston, in New York, and in London; his engagement at 
the Park Theatre in this city ending with the destruction of 
the building by fire at the close of 1848. He was at the 
Bowery after that, till the opening of the Boston Theatre in 
1854; from the latter theatre he went in 1858 to the Arch 
Street, Philadelphia; and thence he came in 1862 to Wal- 
lack’s, then at Broadway and Thirteenth Street. Here he 
opened, at the beginning of Wallack’s second season (Sept. 
22), as Sir Peter Teazle in ‘The School for Scandal.’ Until 
the Wallack company was disbanded a year ago, and the 
name of Palmer took the place of one which had been so 
long identified with the history of the New York stage, Mr. 
Gilbert retained his connection with it, winning a host of 
friends as well as admirers by his capital impersonation of 
familiar characters. During the quarter-century of his en- 
gagement at the Thirteenth Street and Thirtieth Street 
houses, he appeared in about 120 different parts. 


Musical Instruments at the Museum 


THE TREASURES of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have re- 
cently been augmented by two collections of musical instruments, the 
gifts of Mrs. John Crosby Brown and the late Joseph W. Drexel. Mrs. 
Brown’s collection has not yet been — on exhibition, but knowl- 
edge of its extent, and measurably of its character, has been brought 
to the public through the medium of the superb book ‘ Musical Instru- 
ments and their Homes,’ by Mary E. Brownand Wm. Adams Brown 
—noticed in these columns a few months ago, when published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. It contains 266 specimens, and is peculiarly 
rich in the instruments of — and Oriental peoples. In the 
paiheing of these Mrs. Brown had the help of her missionary 

riends, and the banking-houses all over the world with which Mr. 
Brown’s firm stands in business relations. Her facilities were 
admirable, and the collection, like the book on which she and her 
eldest son collaborated, is a monument to the enthusiasm, patience 
and intelligence which she expended in a little cultivated field of 
curio collecting. The instruments which Mr. Drexel collected are 
scattered specimens, and do not, like Mrs. Brown’s, furnish a basis 
for the study of the musical art of any particular people or time. 
The most interesting are three spinets of a triangular shape, similar 
to those which were made in this country during the last decades. 
of the eighteenth century, of which a specimen is preserved in the 
Essex Institute, Salem. There is also an example of American 

ianoforte manufacture and a number of instruments of the guitar 
ind. It is a little amusing, however, to see two guitars, evidently 
of a century or two ago, with bodies constructed to resemble in- 
struments of classical antiquity, labled as ancient lyres. The dis- 
covery of an ancient lyre with a fingerboard running down the mid- 
dle, crossed with brass frets ranged (obviously) to produce the inter— 
vals of the modern diatonic scale, would revolutionize our present 
theories of the Greek system and practice of music. The instru- 
ments called lyres in the Metropolitan Museum are plainly nothing 
more than guitars, or lutes of fantastic shape, the product of the 
Renaissance. 

Mrs. Brown’s collection has a decided ethnological value. It-is 
peculiarly rich in Asiatic instruments, some of which preserve very 
early forms. Among these mention may be made of the two- 
stringed Chinese fiddle called ur-heen, which in shape preserves. 
the earliest known instrument played upon with a bow of horse- 
hair : the ravanastron of India, whose invention, in Hindu tradition, 
is attributed to Ravanna, a King of Ceylon, who is said to have 
flourished B.C. 3000. The ravanastron‘is chiefly used in our day 
by begging Buddhist monks, to attract the attention of passers-by. 
An extremely primitive form of the lyre is shown in the Egyptian 
kissar ; while the origin of all instruments of the harp kind in the 
bow of the primzval savage is suggested in the Burmese soung, 
though not so clearly as in some of the savage instruments pre- 
served in the ethnological collection of the American Museum of 
Natural History in this city, in which tension is still given to the 
strings by bent rods of wood extending from a rude sounding-box,. 
to the upper ends of which the strings are fastened. 

If proper care and intelligence are shown in the arrangement and 
cataloguing of the musical instruments now in the possession of the 
Metropolitan Museum, they may be made to contribute greatly to 
the rather slim stock of popular knowledge on such questions as 
the state of music among savage and semi-civilized peoples, the 
early forms of popular European instruments, the primitive uses of 
musical sounds, the various scales in use in different parts of the 
world, and many other matters which have a direct bearing on the 
study of the development of the art of music. 





The Western Association of Writers 


THE FOURTH annual meeting of the Western Association of 
Writers (a society whose organization it seems as if we had chron- 
icled only yesterday) will open at Warsaw, Indiana, on Tuesday, 
July 9, with a reception and social reunidn. The more formal 
opening exercises will begin at the Tabernacle in Lakeside Park 
on Wednesday morning ; and there will be morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions on Thursday and Friday also, that of Thurs- 
day evening being the Association’s annual banquet. The range 
of discussion will be anything but narrow. Among the subjects 
to be treated we note ‘Is History a Science?’; ‘ Western Life 
and Scenery with Reference to Literature and Art’; ‘ Town- 
ship Libraries’ ; ‘Canada and the United States’; the four great- 
est English novels, and the American ditto; ‘The Place of the 
Didactic in. Poetry and Fiction’ ; ‘ The Present Vogue in Fiction’ ; 
‘The Genesis of Dialect’; ‘ Natural Gas,’ and other topics of su- 
perior or minor interest. The list of essay-writers and debaters in- 
cludes the names of Judge Cyrus F. McNutt, State Librarian Ja- 
cob P. Dunn, Jr., President David S. Jordan of Indiana University, 
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Mary E. Cardwill, Ella M. Nave, Clarence A. Buskirk, Minnetta 
Taylor, Clarence Hough, W. W. Pfrimmer, M. S. Brooks, the Hon. 
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John oe Bourinot of Ottawa, W. D. Foulke, W. H. Ven- 
able, Dr. H. W. Taylor, Prof. J. C. Ridpath, Richard Lew Daw- 
son, and Hannah E. Davis. The list of poets who will fulfill their 
‘destiny on this occasion is imposing in its length, including, as at 
present arranged, the names of Col. Coates Kinney, who will read 
the Annual Poem; Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, W. P. Need- 
ham, Franklin E. Denton, E. S. L. Thompson, Chas. J. O'Malley, 
Will A. Hough, Mary A. Leavitt, Dr. J. N. Matthews, and Mrs. 
ulia C, Aldrich. The routine of the meeting will be varied by 
ating trips, excursions, etc. The President of the Association is 
B. S. Parker of New Castle, Ind., the Secretary L. May Wheeler of 
Springfield, Ohio, and the Corresponding Secretary Mary E. Card- 
will of New Albany, Ind. 





The Lounger 


A YOUNG MAN of mixed nationality but unmixed bad taste an- 
nounces a book of ‘ prose-poems and fragments,’ bearing a name 
‘Suggestive of an indelicate subject, ‘to be sold in public only by 
permisson of the author.’ The book is ‘written for the elect,’ we 
-are told, ‘not for the masses, not for school boys or matinee girls, 
nor philistines and prudes, but for strong and healthy characters, 
for Men and Women.’ A book of poems, to be worth anything, 
should not be ‘written for’ any class of readers: it should be 
written because the writer has something to say. The readers 
‘to whose taste or need it is best suited will find it out in due season, 
and other people will let it be. Themanor woman who intention- 
ally writes a book of poems that ought not to be read by pure- 
minded people is a person of impure mind. For the benefit of 
“weak brethren, the one in question declares that ‘ The unusually 
high price of the book sa// hinder its propagation in the wrong 
direction.’ The italics are mine, and are eeeated to emphasize the 
fact that a youth who attempts to write ‘ prose-poems’ for ‘ Men 
and Women’ should learn first to write prose at ieast as correct as 
that of ‘school boys or matinee girls.’ I venture to say that the pro- 
jportion of prose to poetry in the forthcoming book of unrhymed 
‘poetizing will be as one hundred to one. The bad taste and bad 

glish of the circular, coupled with ‘the unusually high price of 
the book,’ will probably ‘ hinder its propagation ’ in any other direc- 
‘tion than that of the dealer in waste-paper. But in the meantime 
‘what are we to think of so vulgar an attempt to sell one’s wares by 
pretending them to be unclean, whether they are so or not ? 





WITH THE NESTING of the birds comes the annual cry of the 
owners of fast trotters for adirt road in Central Park. This would 
be, beyond doubt, a most delightful thing—for the owners afore- 
said; and if they would promise to tend their horses, on applica- 
tion, to every poor man who wanted to drive them, I should be 
disposed to offer less resistance to the scheme. But so long as 
there is a large body of poor people in New York—a condition 
likely to endure quite as long as the desire for a speeding driveway, 
—I shall lift up voice and pen in protest against any proposition to 
convert Central Park into a pleasure-ground for the rich. It would be 
a misfortune if the rich should shun the Park ; it would rob it of one of 
its attractions for the class that most frequents it to clear its roadways 
of the spanking teams, the well-groomed, round-calved coachmen 
and footmen, the fresh or d/as¢es faces of the smartly dressed upper 
ten ortwelve thousand ; but it should never be forgotten that the Park 
is first and above all the health- and pleasure-resort of the poor who 
throng its wide and shady walks on Sundays and Saturdays—the 
only resort of the kind accessible to most of them. The authorities 
who should consent to alter its character, to pervert it in the least 
from its original purpose, would be guilty of an intolerable breach 
of trust. IfCentral Park were growing every day, as the city 
is, it might be possible to nibble off a bit of it here and there in the 
interest of a small class, without gross disloyalty to the interests of 
the people at large; but it is not growing, and is not likely to grow, 
and no precaution should be left untaken to prevent its dwindling 
and shrinking up—the natural tendency of every park in a town. 





I SAID LAST WEEK that the Goldenrod was my favorite, as 
well as the candidate of a great many other excellent judges, for 
the proud position of the national flower of America—the botanical 
banner-bearer of the brotherhood of States,—or that it would have 
been, if the Shamrock had not already usurped the vacant place. 
One of the strongest rivals of the Goldenrod is the Mountain 
Laurel ; and its advocates, among whom there is none more elo- 
quent than Garden and Forest, would convert a host of opponents if 
only they could get them together and take them on a round of 
Tuxedo Park. The wooded borders of the winding drives, with 
the pink abundance of the Laurel everywhere set off against the 
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dark green foliage on either hand, would afford a test that none 
but the stoutest loyalty could stand. The supporters of the May- 
flower, of the Sunflower—of any and every weed that grows, save 
only the Goldenrod,—would become disaffected before they had 
driven half a mile, would mutiny in half an hour, and before the tour 
was completed would desert e# masse to the cunning enemy. And 
if then they should go into a cottage, and find a bed of Moun- 
tain Laure — and flowering in a huge grate, its pale pink 
framed by a mantel of blue Dutch tiles, they would thenceforth de- 
cry the adherents of the old faith with all the fervor of apostasy. 





NOT BEING an Irishman (although I am an American citizen), 
I had to trouble a learned friend for the choice bit of Gaelic with 
which I rounded out a paragraph on the national flower last week. 
What I wished to say was ‘Long live (or wave, or flourish) the 
Shamrock!’ The letter-my inquiry called forth I find interesting 
enough to print—after enjoying for a week the reputation of being 
that vara avis, an Irish scholar. I omit the Irish characters, as 
they are not included in THE CRITIC'S typographical outfit. 

Shamar, ‘the herb tretoil’; Shamrdgue (diminutive), ‘the little tre- 
foil,or shamrock,’ Ann t'hamrigue go brah! ‘The shamrock for ever !’” 
(Go, ‘to’; drdh, ‘Judgment,’ that is to say, ‘day of Judgment.’) You 
would therefore say ‘ Long may the shamrock flourish!’ either as Ann 
“hamrdgue go brah!, or Ann thamrdgue go vechwhinay (or go sheeree) 
(‘ The shamrock to eternity!’). Or if you wish to translate closer, you 
might say Ann t'hamrdgue, go raib-shi blahoo bwann! ‘The sham- 
rock, may it be flourishing long!’ Take your choice; but I must warn 
you that modern Irish is not a fixed language. There has been little 
or no literature since A.D. 1500, and no body of educated readers. 
Munster has words, phrases and pronunciations laughed at in Con- 
naught, and Ulster Gaels have their own dialectic differences. You 
will be given, as good Irish, what is exactly equivalent to a Yorkshire- 
man's idea of English. The upper classes do not speak it at all, and 
the middle classes only know a few sentences which they invariably mis- 
pronounce, thus adding their blunders to the slurring it has received from 
unlettered peasants. However, two Dublin societies now educate 
teachers of Irish for the public schools. 





AN AMERICAN whose intimate knowledge of Japan was derived 
mainly from a sojourn of several years in the emancipated ‘ Mikado’s 
Empire,’ the Rev. Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis, Pastor of the Shawmut 
Congregational Church, Boston, issues an appeal in behalf of a 

‘oung Japanese minister who is trying to raise in this country the 
ittle money required to build a Christian church in Tokio. The 
Rev. J. T. Isé (pronounced Ze-say), though still only thirty years 
of age, was the pastor, for seven years, of a growing congregation 
at Imabari, and has since been laboring in Kioto for a year or more 
with a flock now numbering seventy-five souls, for whom he seeks 
to provide a habitation. Dr. Griffis has printed a little pamphlet in 
which the story of Mr. Isé’s work is briefly told, and the career of 
his father, Yokoi Heishiro—one of the martyrs of the great political 
and moral reform movement that revolutionized Japan some twenty 
years ago,—outlined in a sketch as readable as a romance. No one 
can read this four-page leaflet without wishing all success to the 
plucky pastor of Tokio. Contributions may be addressed to Mr. 
Alpheus H. Hardy, Sears Building, Boston. 





‘DE W.C. L.,’ A STRANGER, writes to me:—‘Afrofos of your 
remarks concerning “ The Old Homestead,” please add my name to 
the trio of dissenters. Among the many glaring inconsistencies 
in this play, I often wonder how “ right thinkers” regard the ac- 
tion of the snatched-from-the-burning tramp in handing a dollar to 
Uncle Josh’s wayward son, and counselting him to drink a milk- 
punch, brace up, and bea man. The pseudo-tramp’s reflections 
upon the result of his “dollar investment” are delicious. I can 
hardly conceive of anything in stage scenery more aggressively 

arish than the interior of the Fifth Avenue mansion. It certainly 
eft its mark upon one woman, who said to her husband, in awe- 
struck tones: “And I’m a-thinkin’ there’s many a house on Fifth 
Avenue with jist so much ilegance into it.” And_as for that rara 
avis, the apple-woman hawking her commodity in front of Grace 
Church, —— !’ 

TO THE SAME EFFECT writes ‘H. W. S. C.’ of Minneapolis, 
Minn. :—‘ You say you have found but two persons to share your 
opinion of “ The Old Homestead.” In so small a minority, every 
individual is important, and I beg leave to add my full endorse- 
ment of your verdict in regard the absurdities of such delineations 
of New England rural life as are presented by Josh Whitcomb. I 
was induced to witness them by the assurance of their perfect 
fidelity to truth, but found it impossible to sit through such absurd 
caricatures of a class of people with whom I was once familiar, but 
of whom but few representatives remain. Yet to my mind the 
chief characters in Bret Harte’s stories are no less absurd than the 
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Yankees in the Josh Whitcomb plays. Perhaps, however, my 
Criticism is on a par with that of the old sea-captain on Coleridge's 
“ Ancient Mariner.” “ All bosh! I’ve shot albatrosses many a time, 
and nothin’ ever come of it.”’ 





Boston Letter 


ONE of the fleeting pleasures of summer in this city is the oppor- 
‘tunity of meeting some man-of-letters from New York who is not 
apt to come here except on his way to the mountain or seashore 
resorts of New England. The last visitor of this sort whom I have 
met is William Young, the poet and dramatist, who is passing the 
summer with his family at Lake Stinapee, N. H., where he has a 
cottage. There was a time when Mr. Young, whom I am sorry to 
be unable to claim connection with except in name, flowered into 
—_ in The Atlantic and other magazines, but since he has 

oun 
a rest. is pleasant to know, however, that he is sufficiently in- 
terested in his verse to be willing to aid the editor of The Atlantic 
in preparing that part of the forthcoming index which covers his 
own poems. Another object of his visit to this city was to make 
arrangements for the production of his drama ‘ The Rajah’ at the 
mony Museum this autumn, under the auspices of Manager 
ield. 

Mr. Young's ‘Ganelon,’ the tragedy in blank-verse which is to 
be brought out in New York by Lawrence Barrett this autumn, 
will be looked for with a good deal of interest. The author is such 
a faithful worker that even at such a retreat as Sunapee he is led 
to do more than the state of his health warrants, although the 
bracing mountain air and rowing on the beautiful lake help to give 
tone to his system. Sunapee is such a picturesque retreat that I 
am surprised that not more mer-of-letters have taken quarters 
there. John Hay and Clarence King have purchased estates on 
the banks of the lake, with the view, I am told, of building summer 
houses for their own occupancy. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish this week in the American 
Statesmen Series, George Washington, in two volumes, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. There is a certain appropriateness in the publica- 
tion of this work at a time when the centennial of the inauguration 
of our first President freshly recalls his great services to the coun- 
try. The need of a popular and compendious biography of Wash- 
ington by an author fitted by the character of his studies as well as 
by his breadth and impartiality of view for a just presentation of 
the subject, has long been felt. Mr. Lodge, whose volumes on 
Alexander Hamilton and Daniel Webster, in the same series, show 
his sprog § for dealing with public men and events in an interesting 
as well as instructive manner, has made independent investigations 
into the history of the Revolutionary period, and his work is ex- 
pected to throw fresh light on the questions which agitated it. 
He devotes a good deal of consideration to the charges which were 
brought up against Washington, and emphasizes the great intel- 
lectual and moral qualities which enabled him to live them down. 
Mr. Lodge is thought to have done his best work in literature in 
this book. 

The new edition of James Russell Lowell's works which the 
same house are preparing will probably fill eight volumes, and will 
be in the well-known Riverside Style uniform with Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Emerson. Readers of the second series of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers’ will recall the author's tender tributes to his three nephews 
who fell in the Civil War and whom he speaks of as ‘ hahnsome 
an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’, Two other young men who can 
claim near relationship to Mr. Lowell have developed a good deal 
of literary ability, and one of them, Mr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
has written a book which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish the 
coming autumn, entitled ‘ Studies in Constitutional History.’ The 
author has been a contributor to Zhe Atlantic on this class 6f sub- 
jects and has exhibited a capacity for original views as well as an 
abundant stock of learning. Mr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, who is 
a grandson of Abbott Lawrence, our former Minister to England, 
is a brother of Mr. Percival Lowell, author of ‘ The Soul of the Far 
East,’ a book which exhibits a critical acquaintance with Oriental 
modes of living and thinking, and is the result of a personal knowl- 
edge of the peoples whose characteristics it depicts. 

If there is a book which would seem to demand a dainty setting 
for its stores of wit, humor and pathos, it is ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,’ and Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are endeavoring to 
meet this requirement in an edition of these essays in two volumes 
of the Aldine size beautifully illustrated and with an engraved title- 
page. It is designed to be a perfect specimen of book-making and 


ought to add two or three years to Dr. Holmes’ life. 

Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., has just finished the manuscript of 
« Franklin’ for the American Statesmen Series,.of which he is the 
editor, and to which he has contributed some of the best examples 
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Sir 
in his biographies of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and John 
Quincy Adams. 

The new edition of their portrait catalogue which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are preparing will be marked by some changes in 
style, and will include about six hundred volumes recently acquired. 
It will have a new portrait of Edward Bellamy, author of ‘ Looking 
Backward,’ which is having such a remarkable popularity, and a 
German edition of which, translated by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, 
is to be published this month. ‘ 

The next volumes of the successful illustrated library edition of 
Thackeray to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are ‘ Memo- 
ries of Yellowplush ’ and ‘ Burlesques, etc.’ They are announced 
for June 19. 

D. Lothrop Company are to publish July rst ‘ Sweetbriar,’ a story 
of girl life amid the gayeties of ‘society, by Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
wood, who is a recognized authority on fashionable matters, and 
whose good sense and literary skill make her book of value and 
interest to persons seeking information on questions of etiquette 
and good breeding. The story is especially adapted for girls be- 
tween twelve and twenty years of age. 

Another book to be published on the same date by this firm is 
‘One Voyage,’ by Julius A. Palmer, who is a sea-captain with a 
happy faculty for telling a story. His pictures of life on the ocean 
represent the cabin rather than the forecastle or deck, and are full 
of romance and adventure. Some of the experiences narrated are 
of thrilling interest. 

‘ Chrissy’s Endeavor,’ by Pansy, which D. Lothrop Co. will issue 
on July 1, is the story of a bright society girl whose awakened interest 
in the Y. P. S. C. E. of a little village where she was summering, 
leads her to organize a similar society on her return to the city, 
somewhat to the disgust of her aristocratic family. The difficulties 
she encounters and the influence exerted by the society on herself 
and others are vividly depicted. 

‘Our Town,’ by Margaret Sidney, to be published by the same 
company early in July, is another story dealing with the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. Its incidents and charac- 
ters are those of town life, and are brought out in a fresh and 
bright manner. The story is helpful as well as interesting to young 
people. 

Wide Awake for July will be an especially attractive number. 
One of its features will be the reproduction of eighteen portrait 
plaques of the beauties of Washington’s time (owned by ex-Mayor 
lietaus of Baltimore), with vivacious biographies by Mrs, Burton 
Harrison. The title of the article is ‘The American Court.’ 

Miss Seward describes Fourth of July at Robert College, the 
American college at Constantinople, which she visited with Secre- 
tary Seward. Clara Cramer Bernhard, a niece of Gen. Grant, tells 
the exciting story of a French boy hero. The interesting serials by 
Charles R. Talbot and Margaret Sidney are continued. ‘Men and 
Things,’ the new department of anecdote and brief record, and a 
number of shorter stories and poems, round out this number of the 
Wide Awake. 

Little, Brown & Co.’s édztion de luxe of Samuel Warren’s ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year’ has been sold in advance of publication. I was 
struck with the resemblance of the portrait of the author accom- 
panying this exquisite edition of his most*famous work, which is 
finely etched by F. T. Stuart, to the late Earl of Beaconsfield; or 
Disraeli, as he is best known to readers of his novels. The popu- 
lar edition of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ will be published, in the 
autumn. 

I hear that Count Tolstoi has expressed great pleasure at re- 
ceiving C. F. Dole’s ‘Jesus and the Men About Him,’ and intends 
to have it translated into Russian. 


BosTON, June 17, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Fine Arts 
A Proposed New Art Building 

THERE is a prospect now that New York will have before long 
what it has needed for many years— namely, another building than 
the Academy of Design in which the various art societies may hold 
their annual exhibitions. The American Fine Art Society, incor- 
porated only a few days since, has come into being for the purpose 
of meeting this urgent need, and is now arranging to raise the 
money necessary to erect a building suited to the requirements of 
art exhibitions, art schools, etc. A provisional agreement, signed 
on June to by Carroll Beckwith, Wm. A. Coffin, Kenyon Cox, How- 
ard Russell Butler, Louis C. Tiffany and Daniel C. French, pro- 
vides that the capital stock shall be $50,000 in shares of $100 each, 
fully paid in, and that five per cent. income bonds, secured by a 
mortgage on the property, shall be given for the additional amount 
required for the purchase of a site and the work of construct- 
ing an edifice to be designed, free of cost, by members of the 
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Architectural League. Fellowship certificates are to be issued and 
sold at $100 each, entitling the purchaser for life to five season 
tickets yearly to the three exhibitions of the Society of American 
Artists, the Architectural League and the Society of Painters in 
Pastel. The thirteen incorporators, who will manage the affairs 
of the Society during its first year, are Howard Russell Butler, 
Louis C. Tiffany, Daniel C. French, H. J. Hardenbergh, Edward 
H. Kendall, Frederick Crowninshield, Edwin H. Blashfield, Francis 
C. Jones, Chester Loomis, J. Harrison Mills, Charles R. Lamb, 
Horace Bradley and Charles Broughton. Of these, three are mem- 
bers of the Society of American Artists, three of the Architectural 
League, three of the Art Students League, and two each of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Pastel and the New York Art Guild. It is cal- 
culated that the above societies will, every year, pay the American 
Fine Arts Society the following sums, respectively, in the form of 
rental : $2000, $2000, $4000, $1000 and $500. No auction sales 
are to be allowed in the building; but there will be a music hall 
and galleries where entertainments and exhibitions may be given 
by others than the organizations named above. 
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Art Notes : 

The Portfolio for June has for frontispiece a fine photogravure 
reproduction of a study of a gypsy girl’s head by Sir Frederick 
Leighton. The original was in black and white chalk on brown 
paper—a most difficult subject; but with the aid of some clever 
handwork by Mr. Macbeth, the etcher, an excellent result has been 
attained. The papers on Westminster Abbey are continued with 
an account of the Henry VII. Chapel, which is etched by W. J. 
Loftie. Other illustrations to the article are of the chapel looking 
west, the fan-vaulting in the south aisle, a window in the north 
aisle and one of the bays or recesses. ‘Early Christian Art in 
Ireland’ is a review by F. J. Stephens of Miss Margaret Stokes’s 
book, recently noticed in THE CRITIC. Some of the most remark- 
able of the illustrations are copied. An etching by O. C. Murray, 
after T. S. Good, shows a last century Englishman reading his 
newspaper. The designs for theatrical costumes and scenery by 
Inigo Jones include one of an open court with fountains and one 
of a lady dancing, both in what we would now call very bad taste. 
The Art Chronicle has a couple of drawings after pictures by 
Clara Montalba and Herbert Marshall in the exhibition of the Royal 
Water-Color Society. 

—A large relief panel in bronze of a ‘Cavalry Charge,’ intended 
for the monument to the Sixth New York Cavalry at Gettysburg, 
was shown on June 19 at the foundry of Messrs. Henry-Bonnard 
&Co. The principal figures in the composition, which was de- 
signed by J. E. Kelly, are those of the Colonel of the regiment, 
Gen. Fitz, and a trumpeter who, with him, is leaping a fence in the 
foreground. In front are trampled leaves and stalks of Indian 
corn. In the background, through the smoke, appear the faces 
and figures of some of the rank and file, with the ensign bearing 
the colors. The conception is spirited and the grouping and action 
good; but a certain dryness and hardness of outline, which will be 
ess observable in the weathered bronze, detracts much from the 
merit of an otherwise fine work. The same firm has just.com- 
pleted the bronze casting of Mr. French’s ‘Gallaudet,’ already 
noticed in this column. 

—Rembrandt’s ‘ Family Portrait’ group in the Brunswick Galle- 
ry, etched by Daniel Mordant, forms the frontispiece of the July 
Magasine of Art. The painter, George Frederick Watts, in offer- 
ing advice to art students about the art of to-day has much to say 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough, Ictinus and Pheidias, Egyptian fres- 
co painters and sculptors; little about modern art. Claude Phillips 
writes of ‘ The Plagiarisms of the Old Masters,’ a splendid subject, 
of which he makes but little. He quite fails in showing anything 
like plagiarism in the two works of Michael Angelo, the ‘ Pieta,’ 
which he would trace to a fourteenth century ivory in the British 
Museum and the ‘Creation of Eve,’ which he refers to a panel in 
the great portal of San Petronio at Bologna, There is in these 
little more than the inevitable similarity of design caused by simil- 
arity of subject and of feeling about it—and that little may be 
merely a fortuitous coincidence. There are interesting articles on 
the known portraits of Alexander the Great in marble, bronze and 
coins, on the aim and tendency of caricature, and on Savonarola. 
‘Old Arts and Modern Thoughts,’ by J. E. Hodgson, is continued. 
Among the illustrations of thé article on ‘Current Art’ by the 
editor, we notice a reproduction of J. S. Sargent’s portrait of 
George Henschel. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 
Tue fund for the Memorial Arch is still seriously affected 
by the diversion of New York money to the relief of the 
Conemaugh sufferers—a cause which has drawn from the 
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pockets of persons living in this city and vicinity nearly a 
million dollars. No one, however, begrudges this diversion, 
or has lost confidence in the ultimate success of the project. 
Since our last report was published, the fund has grown 
from $43,000.31 to $44,100.76. The chief subscriptions of 
the week have been as follows : 

$100 each :—Frederick H. Betts; John D. Jones; Mrs. C. F. 
Woerishoffer; Miss Josephine Lazarus. 

$50 each:—A friend ; Eufrasia Leland; Emma L. Wesson. 

$33.25 :—Thirty-one subscribers. 

$25 each:—Mrs. R. L, Stewart; Samuel B. Ladd; Jackson 
Architectual Iron Works; Charles R. Purdy for Langham Hotel ; 
H. M. Smith & Son for Grand Hotel. 

$22.95 : —Eighteen subscribers. 

$17.25 :—Fourteen employees of New York Life Insurance Co. 

$12 :—Arthur H. Curler’s school. 

$10 each :—John W. Edmonds; ‘M. G. C.’; S. L. Halsey for 
Hotel Devonshire ; Solomon Sayles. 


$5 each:—Wnm. H. Drake; G. A. Dennison; Miss Helen Iselin; 
H. S. Barnes; M. G. van Rensselaer. 


The Charleston Mews and Courier can not ‘hear with 
patience any reflection on the public spirit of the metropo- 
lis : é 


New York could have built all, its projected monuments with 
half the money that it has given freely, given without grudging, 
given in the spirit of the highest Christian charity, for the relief of 
the poor sufferers by the recent.great catastrophe in Pennsylvania. 
Which was the best evidence of the generosity of New York, the 
giving of money to complete the centennial memorial arch, or the 
bestowal of its charity upon the hapless victims of the recent flood ? 
Does the Dzspatch think now that the New Yorkers are mendi- 
cants, and that the metropolis is a dead beat? Does the Commer- 
cial Gazette think that the spiteful little flings of its Pittsburgh 
contemporary are just? There has never been a call upon the 
patriotism and charity of New York to which it has not responded. 
We know in Charleston what New York’s charity and loving kind- 
ness mean, and it is becoming that we, of all people, should resent 
any attempt to discredit the good fame of New York and its public- 
spirited people. 





Current Criticism 


ANDREW LANG's ‘ Lost LEADERS.’—The pleasantest reading 
imaginable. There is the easy, yet never slip-shod style; the free 
play of wit and fancy; the learning which sits so lightly on its 
master that the laborious and stolid think it superficial ; the curiously 
apt use, or misuse, of quotation: all these, with a thousand other 
nameless felicities which make up this complete leader-writer’s 
style, are here displayed on a variety of themes. . After all, 
it is better that the newspapers should be decorous and a little dull, 
than scandalous and spicy. It is not well that a journal should 
be concerned mainly about people. No man sitting down in a 
cool hour, as Bishop Butler would say, really wants to hear how 
‘Major Waddell of Waddell Mains, M.P., and his charming . 
and sympathetic wife (#ée Miss Bell Black), have arrived at 
their London’ residence, which will again be crowded by troops 
of clever and cultured friends’; or how ‘The Rev. Duncan and 
Mrs. M’Dow are spending a short holiday in London. They have 
brought with them their five-year-old daughter, Miss Marjory 
Muckle M’Dow; and the sweet little lassie may be seen any morn- 
ing in the park, on her favorite pony, “Amailyie.”’ Fortunately, re- 
spectable prints have not taken to publishing this sort of rubbish 
yet ; and honest journalists who want to keep clean hands in driving 
their trade and their quill cannot do better than give their days to 
the study of ‘Lost Leaders.’ Though despair of turning out such 
admirable stuff ought to be their first sensation, they may still go on. 
They may never contrive to be amusing and scholarly at once; but 
they can easily learn to be inoffensive and avoid the use of person- 
alities— Zhe Scots Observer. 





SARGENT’S ELLEN TERRY, AT THE NEW GALLERY.—His fig- 
ures have always a living quality about them which distinguishes. 
them from among the conventional portraits that make exhibi- 
tion walls so dull. In this instance Mr. Sargent has had a splen- 
did opportunity both in subject and costume. Lady Macbeth 
stands before us in a magnificent blue-green dress, covered with 
beetles’ wings, closely fitting the figure, but falling in folds from 
below the waist. Her long hanging sleeves lined with green swee 


the ground ; her thick red hair, in two heavy plaits bound wit 
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gold, hangs on either side of her... She is holding above her head, 
with upraised arm, the crown; her eyes, which are fixed on it, 
seem to gloat triumphantly on. it, as with satisfied ambition tem- 
red with a gleam of horror at the remembrance of the crime. 
The figure, thus clad in strong peacock blue and green, sparkling 
with the gold of the beetles’ wings, stands against a background of 
‘bright dark blue. The scheme of color suggests a Limoges en- 
amel in its vividness. The background, however, does not keep its 
place, but obtrudes itself with a pertinacity which recalls the vul- 
garity of Reckitt’s advertisement. The face, too, is painted with 
all the make-up as for the footlights, and Miss Terry is not a very 
skilful artist on her own face. The color is mag With red, 
half-opened lips, frowning brows, and pale glassy eyes, beneath 
which black dabs mark too violently the outer corners, the face looks 
like a mask. On thestage, the effect and light alter everything ; but 
one regrets that the artist should have faithfully rendered in cruel 
studio daylight this aspect of Miss Terry’s fine, expressive face. 
The painting of the dress is very admirable in touch, and has a sur- 
rising effect of facility: it is rather an effort of the school to which 
Siepent belongs to appear to do their work without effort.—London 
Letter in the Evening Post. 


Notes 


Scribner's for July will be ‘a Fiction Number for Midsummer 
Reading ’ containing seven short stories, each complete in itself, 
by Harrison Robertson of the Louisville Courzer-Journal, John R. 
Spears of the New York Sz, Prof. Boyesen, T. R. Sullivan, 

argaret Crosby, George A. Hibbard and Annie Eliot. Mr. 
Robertson will tell ‘How the Derby was Won,’ while Mr. Spears 
will narrate ‘The Story of a Lost Car’ bearing a load of silver over 
the Lake Shore Road. The various stories will be illustrated. 

—Frederick Warne & Co. have just issued ‘Fifty Years on the 
Trail: A True Story of Western Life,’ by John Y. Nelson and 
Harrington O'Reilly, illustrated with over 100 sketches by Paul 
Frenzeny. 


—Messrs. Routledge announce a new edition of Dr. Amelia B. 
Edwards’s ‘ A Thousand Miles Up the Niles.’ 


—One of The Youth's Companion's big guns is fired this week. 
General Viscount Wolseley is its name; and the shot is called ‘ In 
the Trenches before Sebastopol ’—a paper cartridge, skilfully aimed 
at the million or more youngsters who constitute the Companzon’s 
clientele. ‘ 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a new translation, by Prof. V. Ball, 
F.R.S., of Baron Tavernier’s ‘Travels in India’; ‘Cults and 
Monuments of Ancient Greece,’ by Miss Jane Harrison and Mrs. 
A. W. Verrall; ‘A History of the Later Roman Empire,’ by John 
B. Bury of Trinity College, Dublin ; an authorized English edition 
of Prof. Bohm-Bauerk’s‘ Capital and Interest,’ prepared by Wm. 
Smart of Glasgow; ‘The Duke of Wellington’s Plan, and Other 
Papers,’ by the Hon. S. Dana Horton; a second edition (after 
twenty-six years) of Mr. Justice Stephen’s ‘General View of the 
Crimimal Law of England’ ; anew edition of Mahaffy and Bernard’s 
‘ Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers’; and, in the 
Twelve English Statesmen Series, ‘ Walpole,’ by John Morley, and 
‘ Peel,’ by J. R. Thursfield. 

—Prof. W. G. Sumner is to contribute to the July Popular Scz- 
ence Monthly a paper on the question, ‘ What is Civil Liberty ?’ 
He will review the ideas of liberty that have prevailed, and the 
relations that rights and duties have borne to each other, in the past, 
and point out the tendencies at present threatening civil liberty. 


—Short stories by Col. Higginson, T. A. Janvier and Edward 
Bellamy will appear in the July Century. ‘The Temperance Ques- 
tion in India’ will engage the attention of the Methodist Bishop 
Hurst. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie is said to admit that he is at work upon 
his memoirs, but that they are not to be published while he is alive. 

—‘ The Constitutional History of the United States as Seen in 
the Development of American Law,’ a course of lectures delivered 
before the Political Science Association of the University of Michi- 

an, is progressing favorably in the hands of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
t will have a introduction by Prof. Henry W. Rogers, Dean of the 
Law School of the University of Michigan. 


—Wnm. R. Jenkins makes a strong plea im Zhe Publisher's 
Weekly of June 15 for uniformity in the arrangement of publishers’ 
lists printed in that invaluable handbook, the ‘ Trade-List An- 
nual.’ He urges upon all publishers who supply the Annual 
with lists of their books the necessity of adopting some one method of 
cataloguing. At present there are almost as many methods of classi- 
fication as there are lists, the result to the consulter of the book 
being stark distraction. Afvopfos of Mr, Jenkins’s letter, the 





Weekly reprints from one of its back numbers the result of a prize 
competition on the subject of -the best catalogue for the purpose, 
rightly saying that the subject is amore important one than the 
publishers seem to think. 

—Cassell & Co. have just published Marshall Wilder's ‘ People 
I've Smiled With ’ and a paper-covered edition of O’Rell’s ‘ Brother 
Jonathan.’ 

—The Baker & Taylor Co. announce as just ready ‘ The ‘Drill- 
master in German,’ by Solomon Deutsch ; a new issue of the same 
author's ‘ Letters for Self-instruction in the German Language,’ in 
two volumes; ‘ The Art of Selling,’ by F. B. Goddard; and a 
‘Genealogy of the Farnham Family,’ by J. M. W. Farnham. 

—A careful but anonymous reader of THE CRITIC calls our at- 
tention to a slip of the pen (which we should prefer to think a 
slip of the types) on page 302 of our last issue. ‘You make Gior- 
dano Bruno just one hundred and one years old when he was burned,’ 
he writes. ‘Admitting that he was born in 1548 (which is not cer- 
tain), he was only sixty-two on Feb. 16, 1600, the true date of his 
torching.’ 

—Mrs. E. P. Roe has placed a granite monument over the grave 
of her husband in the Cornwall village cemetery. 


—A new series of small volumes, announced by the Putnams, is 
to be called Literary Gems. It will have for its earliest issues 
Poe’s ‘Gold Bug,’ John Brown’s ‘ Rab and His Friends,’ Gold- 
smith’s ‘Goodnatured Man,’ Drake’s ‘Culprit Fay,’ G. W. Curtis’s 
‘Our Best Society,’ and Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Sweetness and Light.’ 

—A Boston despatch to the 7rzbune says that Messrs. D, Ap- 
pleton & Co. have been ‘ razzle-dazzled’ out of about $6000 by two 
subscription book agents who were selling one of their art publi- 
cations at the Hub. 


—In a note at the foot of a ‘syndicate’ story in the Boston 
Herald, entitled ‘ The Only Girl at Overlook,’ Mr. Franklin File 
acknowledges his indebtedness for a suggestion of the plot to Mr. 
Wilkie Collins. The ‘ occurrence’ on which the tale is founded is, 
however, wholly American. 


—Yale College Library has received from a New Haven man, 
who will not allow his name to be divulged, a complete set of the 
publications of Prince Lucien Bonaparte on the dialects of Europe, 
and particularly of the Basque language, numbering some three 
hundred and fifty volumes. These books were printed in small 
numbers, some in editions of 250 copies and some of 20 only, and 
it is now said to be a hopeless task to get a set at any price. 

—To determine the contingent liabilities of Messrs. Cupples & 
Hurd of Boston, the creditors have decided that the house should 
go into bankruptcy. An expert’s report shows quick assets of 
334.909 with an apparent surplus of assets over liabilities of 


—According to ‘G. W.S.’ in the 7rzbune, the sale of some of 
Lord Tennyson’s earlier poems in manuscript, referred to in these 
columns last week, has provoked a strong, though private and un- 
availing, protest from the poet. ‘There are letters of his, too, one 
at least of a kind which ought never to have come before the pub- 
lic. All these are understood to have once made a part of the fine 
collection of Lord Tennyson’s former publisher, Mr. Moxon.’ 

—In the Knickerbocker Nugget Series is promised ‘The Boy- 
hood and Youth of Goethe,’ being the first thirteen books of his au- 
tobiography, in two volumes. Messrs. Putnam announce also a 
limited letter-press edition of selections from ‘The Letters of 
Horace Walpole,’ edited by Charles D. Yonge. 


—By a will dated Sept. 17, 1881, the late Minister Rice left fifty- 
one one-hundredths of the stock of The North American Review 
to Mr. Lloyd S. Bryce. The will was filed for probate on the 13th 
inst. 


—The tomb of Vergil at Posilippo, just outside Naples, is for 
sale. The tomb is a small square building with a domed roof, 
standing on the hillside among vineyards and orchards, which 
originally composed the poet’s farm. Formerly the urn containing 
Vergil’s ashes occupied one of the ten niches. 





The Free Parliament 

[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of serena, 

QUESTIONS 

1462.—Mr. Ruskin calls attention to a statute of Richard Planta- 
genet : ‘ That whoever is convicted of theft shall have his head shaved, 
melted pitch poured upon it, and the feathers from a pillow shaken over 
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it, that he may be known, 


in 1760 and afterwards ? 
Boston, MAss. 





1463.—Can any one furnish me with a copy of Mrs. Mary A. P. 
Stansbury’s poem, ‘ How He Saved St. Michael’s’ ? 


New York. 





ANSWERS 
1460.—The beautiful lyric, 





This was for the regulation of his fleet in 
his voyage to Palestine. Doestarring and feathering appear in literature 
again, before the riotsin Boston brought on by the presence of the fleet 
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Connecticut, Hartford. 

TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Hartford, Conn. Fall term begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 25, 1889 Address GzorGe W. STEELE. 


Connecticut, New Lo: 

ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. The un- 
dersigned, an experienced physician and teacher, 
makes the care and education of such boys a spe- 

cialty. Location unsurpassed for beauty and health. 
Address Dr. Wit.t1amson, New London, Conn, 








Connecticut. New Milford 
ISS BLAKE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Thorough instruction in English, 
French and German, Music and Art. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept; 11, 1889. 
College Preparatory Course. 


aine, Edgeco 
Some SCHOOL conducted by four Harvard 





Graduates, experienced in tutoring. Seashore 

advantages, tennis, etc. Class in Natural History. 

Send for circular giving full rticulars, references, etc. 
Louis L. Hooper, [Harvard] Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Amhers: 

RS. R._G. WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 
School, for a limited number of young ladies, 
with younger sisters when desired. Superior 

ad ages in all resp $350. 








New York, Aurora, Cayuga 
ELLS ‘COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Full Collegiate Course of Study. Location 
beautiful and — ew erg? dings elegant. A 
refined Christian Home. Session t. rr, 1889. 
Send for Catalogue. E. S. Frispex, dD. resident. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS aS  VIEULAND 
Study and recreation 
portunity for young men aueadlen to enter om 
lege. Send for special catalogue. Cart A. Harstrom, 
B.A., Principal. 











New b= pod ‘cg ee Montague St. 


HE HTS SEMINARY. 
#oth year. “ *. and Day Schooi for Girls. 
e-opens Sept. asth. College preparation. Cir- 


culars on application. ‘*I most heartily commend this 
school under the new management.” 
n GHARLES E, West, LL.D. 





Long Island, Garden C: a 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 
17 miles from New York. Thorough preparation 
for college or scientificschool. Military discipline. 
Location and buildin; be ped grees Cuas, STURTEVANT 
Moore, A.B. (Harv.), Head. Master. 


New York, Jamaica, Long Island 
U rei H LL—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Es- 





tablished in 1816, Miss ANNA P. TownsEnD, 
Principal. 





New York, Newburg 
HE MISSES MACKIES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
= —r fourth year will begin Thursday, 
ept. 26 





Mass,, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY. —One of the best 
half-dozen Classical and Academic Schools in 
New England. The payment of $6: in.ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, board, washing, room 


and heating for Fall Term beginning ‘Aug. 28. Send 
ouslere to G. M. Sreeve, Principal. 





w Hampshire, Hanover. 
NSRIMOUTH COLLEGE. CHANDLER 
a oF SCIENCE AND THE ARTs. Hanover, 
Address-the President, or Prof. E. R. 
fwsous 





7 Point. 
Choo! ORS YOUNG LADIES. Location on 
Salt Water, 8 miles from N. Y. 
A. E, Stoan, M.A., Lepua N. Crarke, B.A., 
Principal. Lady Principal 


ez de on? hold. 
HOLD ‘INSTITUTE. Established 1844. 
sna School. College preparation a specialty. 
reparatory, Big: School, and Business Courses. 
A. A. tue K Principal. ; 





tow Joreny. Bound Brook. 

OF, FLACK’S Seminary for as og and Girls 
gests at BOUND BROOK, N. J., September 
25 ; $300 per year; music and art extra, 








New Jersey, Freehold. 


SHE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY OFFERS 
| ‘many advantages in its family life and course of 
\ study. Music, Art, Elocution and Gymnastics. 
Pupils will be admitted to Smith, Vassar and Welles- 
ley. on certificate of the Principal. Miss Eunice D. 





ersey, Hobo! 


New 

TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic 

ment . the Dy Institute — Technology 

Opens Sept. 1 ull courses of study prepara- 
tory to College and Scientific Schools 


ools, 





East 65th Street 


New York Cit 
HOL ’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ISS CHIS 
Boys’ Clases. 
New York City, 32 West goth Street. 
HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. Family and Day 
School for Girls, (Established, 1862.) Miss Day, 
Principal. 
New York City, 50 East soth Street. 
M ISS De LANCEY’S meets ieee YOUNG 








LADIES AND CHILDR 





New York City, Central P. 
ISS KIERSTED'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
26 East 62d Street, Central Park. 


New York My es 68th Street. 

ISS ELIZABETH L. KOUES. Boarpine 

AND Day Scuoot For Girts, Graduates pre- 
pared for College. 


New York City, 647 Madison Avenue. 
Ts MISSES MOSES. BOARDING AND DAY 








ScHoo.t for Young Ladies and Children. Kin- 


dergarten. Highest ee 





New York City, 132 West 1 
HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL: Mass Sean A, 
Warp, Principal, (many years with the Comstock 





School.) Separate departments for girls and 
" = pupils received. Rell. for 
college. 
New York Ci East 
RS. SALI BURY! SC. SOL "FOR GIRLS. 
uh Facing Central Park, Ro-opens October 1. 





New York, Ponihetesie 
IVERVIEW ACA EMY, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. Fifty-fourth year. Prepares thoroughly 
for College, the Government Academies, and 
Business. Military Drill. Bispez & Amen, Principals. 


New York, Syracu: 
RS. ALF RED" WILKINSON'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls re-opens September 18, 1889. Refers to 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon. Abram S. Hew- 
itt, Elizabeth S. Kirkland. James B. Angell, LL.D. 


New York, Poughkeepsie 

ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. Aliveschool 
for the of live b men. Thorough 
instruction in “Bookkeeping, Banking, Commer- 
cial Law, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc., Penman- 
. Telegraphing, Stenography, Typewriting, etc. 
Terms reasonable. Time short. For information, ad- 

dress GAINES CLEMENT, President. 


Ohio, Cincinnati 
Fv. PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Ninth 














ear. This school is remarkable for its beautiful 

ocation, high patronage, home life, unsurpassed 
advantages for modern languages, music, etc., etc. For 
circulars address Mmk. FreEpIN, as above. 


Ohio, Columbus, es . Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Scuoot for Young Ladies. Fall term begins 
Sept. 19th, 1889. College Preparatory Course. 








hio. Painesville, 

ARE ERIE SEMINARY. Location pleasant and 
healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. Iss 

Mary Evans, Principal. 





Penns seanie. Philadelphia, 4 amt 315 Walnut St, 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Hew Sang FOR ‘TWENTY Foal Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be Spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300-a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 


Philadelphia, P 
ST WALNUT STREET BOARDING 
SCHOOL for young: ladies and little girls will 
epee rey, rasth. For circulars, address, 
. TRAUTMANN, 
oe Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Vermont, Brattleboro, 4 North St. 
ISS SAWYER’S SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Re- 
M opens September 11. Terms, $350 per year. 





i bao tt OF VIRGINIA—SUMMER LAW 

gg he ES (nine weekly), begin 2d Thursday 
For circular 
Minor, 


yt on two months. 


ul 
appl e Universit = Va.) to Joun B. 
Fool Com. 8 and Stat. La Lae 





New York Cit: x East 
»¥ oR BAPTIST scHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Prepares for 


eanisiesen as 








lest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 


re Teacuers’ AGENCY. 
3 East 14TH STREET, 


N. Y. 





